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RECENT BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

The Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart. 
The Letters of Charles Dickens. 
Memoirs of Madame de Remusat. 

Ojktb of the most striking literary features of the last decade of 
years has been the number of interesting biographies, memoirs, etc. 
Lives of artists, men of letters, soldiers, statesmen, distinguished 
•women, men of all professions — the recently dead and the long 
buried — have been published by scores ; yet the public, like Oliver 
in the novel, ask for more, and the " cry is still they come." " The 
Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart " is perhaps the most ambitious 
biographical -work that has ever appeared in American literature. 
The subject is singularly interesting, not only to artists and schol- 
ars, but to all American readers. 

Gilbert Stuart was, beyond all question, the greatest head- 
painter this country has yet produced, and one of the most wonder- 
ful colorists of modern times. He lived at a period full of extraordi- 
nary events. Born December 3, 1755, he was a young man during 
the American Revolution; in middle life he saw Europe convulsed 
by the French Revolution ; he witnessed the rise of Napoleon, his 
dazzling career of military glory, his final downfall at Waterloo, and 
his death at St. Helena. Love of art was inborn in Gilbert Stuart, 
and, at an age when other boys are playing marbles and flying kites, 
he was filling the sides of his father's barn with chalk and charcoal 
drawings. At the age of thirteen he painted portraits for money. 
Fortunately for the young genius, he was able to go to England 
and to become a pupil of Benjamin West, who, pleased with his 
precocious talents, treated him with paternal kindness. He remained 
abroad seventeen years, during which time he established his repu- 
tation as a portrait-painter of the first class. He painted George 
HI., the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Northumberland, and other 
eminent persons. He lived splendidly, for he had as many sitters 
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as he could paint, and charged nearly as much for his pictures as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

In 1792 Stuart abandoned the brilliant career that was before 
him in England, and returned to America. The character of Wash- 
ington had filled him with the most enthusiastic admiration, and an 
intense desire to paint a portrait of the Father of his Country was 
the principal object that he had in view when he left England. 
The wish of the artist was gratified in the winter of 1794-'95, when 
Washington sat for his portrait in Philadelphia. We have a very 
pleasing description of Stuart's studio during the time he was paint- 
ing Washington : General Knox, General Henry Lee, Louis Phi- 
lippe, the Viscount de Noailles, Miss Nellie Custis, Miss Harriet 
Chew, and Mrs. Washington were frequent visitors. After he had 
finished the picture of Washington, Stuart was overrun with orders 
for portraits. Among his sitters at that time were Mrs. Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Lawrence Lewis (Nellie Custis), the Mar- 
chioness d'Yrujo, and other beautiful women who adorned the re- 
publican court. It was said of Gilbert Stuart that, when he paint- 
ed a beautiful woman, the angels inspired his pencil. He expended 
his genius upon the head of his subject ; the dress and its accesso- 
ries he always treated with indifference. Upon one occasion, when 
asked by a, lady to make some change in the drapery of her picture, 
he testily replied, " I am not a milliner." 

When we read of the wonderful achievements of Stuart's pencil 
— of the illustrious men and lovely women telling with mute but 
touching eloquence the power of his art, and made almost to 
breathe and live again by the magic of his brush ; when we read of 
his pictures being so natural and lifelike that one feels half afraid of 
violating the rules of good breeding by staring directly into their 
faces — when we read of these things, and turn to the portraits in 
this volume, we confess a feeling of disappointment comes over us. 
We see only shadows ; the harmonious blending of light and shade 
is not there. We are told that, during Lafayette's visit to this 
country in 1824, he was shown one of Stuart's portraits of Wash- 
ington, when he exclaimed, " That is my noble friend indeed ! " We 
do not think he would have been so enthusiastic at sight of the 
Washington portrait reproduced by the photogravure process which 
forms the frontispiece of this volume. Stuart's portrait of Miss 
Elizabeth Willing (Mrs. Jackson) is one of the loveliest ornaments 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts ; but, when we examine 
the picture in the work before us, we fail to discover anything 
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attractive. We view the canvas from which Madame Bonaparte's 
" dainty head, in triple pose of loveliness, smiles in unfading witch- 
ery," and then, turning to the " counterfeit presentment " given in 
this book, we see the ghost only of that enchanting beauty which 
moved the hearts of captains and of kings. 

The arrangement of this book is defective ; too much space is 
given to a list of the works, and too little to the life of the artist. 
About one half of the bulky volume is made up of a catalogue 
of the portraits painted by Gilbert Stuart, giving the biographical 
sketches already alluded to. This latter feature of the book is 
excessively annoying as well as uncomplimentary to the reader, who 
is supposed to know at least the rudiments of American history. 
He does not wish to be told when and where John Adams was 
born, and that he died on the 4th of July, 1826, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence. Every American 
schoolboy knows that fact. Such trite historical statements are 
childish, and should not have been printed in this pretentious vol- 
ume, even 'for the purpose of "padding." If the list of Stuart's 
works had been compressed into one tenth the space they now 
occupy, if the life had been expanded to three times its present size, 
and a careful selection of his historical and female portraits had 
been reproduced on steel, a beautiful and entertaining .duodecimo 
volume would have been the result ; instead of which we have an 
unhandy quarto, the binding of which suggests the temporary 
covers put on books belonging to Sunday-school libraries. 

We did not expect much from " The Letters of Charles Dick- 
ens," and were not disappointed. Yet, as a revelation of his own 
character by one of the most popular authors of this century, it is 
one of the most remarkable works that has appeared since " The 
Life and Letters of Byron " delighted the world fifty years ago. 
The book has been eagerly anticipated wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. The public were not satisfied with Forster's "Life 
of Dickens," which only contained in full the correspondence of the 
novelist with his biographer. 

We are told that, when Robert Burns made his appearance in 
the fashionable drawing-rooms of Edinburgh, his fascinating con- 
versation carried duchesses off of their feet. After this transient 
gleam of social success, the poet naturally hated to return to the 
obscurity and poverty of his home. The fortunes of Charles Dick- 
ens were very different. He, too, had known poverty, want, and 
suffering, but, from the moment that the "^Pickwick Papers " es- 
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tablished his reputation, -wealth and fame were his portion in this 
life. His literary career was an extraordinary success, parallel only 
to that of Scott and Byron ; yet, for a short time, it was in danger, 
the " Pickwick Papers " being a decided failure until the fifth num- 
ber, and the publishers were considering the advisability of discon- 
tinuing it, when Samuel Weller made his appearance and saved the 
publication. The result was that Messrs. Chapman & Hall made a 
clear profit of $100,000, after paying Dickens $18,500. 

Charles Dickens was an excellent correspondent — punctual, 
regular— and, when he had said all that was necessary, he stopped. 
His letters are easy, simple, and unaffected, and show him to have 
been a frank, genial, vain, generous, egotistical fellow. His spirits 
were high, his enjoyment of life keen, and be was an industrious 
and indefatigable literary worker ; in the latter respect he was like 
Scott, but he differed from the author of " "Waverley " in being a 
very painstaking and laborious writer. These letters open to us 
glimpses of Dickens's domestic life which are calculated to increase 
our interest in their author. He was essentially a domestic man ; 
his children ever occupied the first place in his thoughts ; and, 
when absent from them, his letters were very frequent, and evinced 
the deepest interest in all that concerned them. His letter to his 
youngest son, Edward Bulwer Lytton, on his departure for Aus- 
tralia, is full of excellent advice, written in the true spirit of pater- 
nal affection, and may be read with profit by any young man start- 
ing out in life. In concluding this letter he says : " Never aban- 
don the wholesome practice of saying your own private prayers, 
night and morning. I have never abandoned it myself, and I know 
the comfort of it." 

These letters show that Dickens was completely spoiled by his 
amazing success, both as an author and a reader : his constant com- 
plaint about small things is childish ; especially is this the case 
during his last visit to America in 1867-'68, when a " cold in the 
head " is mentioned in every letter written about that time. We 
regret, to say that nothing in his correspondence removes from our 
mind the impression that Dickens's feeling toward America was 
something Uke Dean Swift's feeling for mankind : he hated man- 
kind, but loved a few men—Pope, Gay, Bolingbroke, etc. ; so Dick- 
ens disliked America, but he liked a few Americans — Irving, Long- 
fellow, Fields, and " one Mr. Childs, a newspaper proprietor." 

His unfavorable opinion of this country was expressed not only 
in the "American Notes" and "Martin Chuzzlewit," but in private 
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letters written to his friends from the United States. When he 
came here in 1841 and was received everywhere as a conquering 
hero, he thus expressed himself about the country which was honor- 
ing him : " I am disappointed. This is not the republic I came to 
see ; this is not the republic of my imagination. I infinitely prefer 
a liberal monarchy — even with its sickening accompaniments of 
court circles — to such a government as this. The more I think of 
its youth and strength, the poorer and more trifling in a thousand 
aspects it appears in my eyes. In everything of which it has made 
a boast — except its education of the people and its care for poor 
children — it sinks immeasurably below the level I had placed it 
upon ; and England, even England, bad and faulty as the old land 
is, and miserable as millions of her people are, rises in the compari- 
son. ... If I had been born here and written my books in this 
country, producing them with no stamp of approval from any other 
land, it is my solemn belief that I should have lived and died poor, 
unnoticed, and a ' black sheep ' to boot. I never was more con- 
vinced of anything than I am of that." 

In the following paragraph Diekens gives an account of the 
enthusiasm with which he was received : " I can give you no con- 
ception of my welcome here. There never was a king or emperor 
upon the earth so cheered and followed by crowds, and entertained 
in public at splendid balls and dinners, and waited on by public 
bodies and deputations of all kinds. I have had one from the far 
West — a journey of two thousand miles ! If I go out in a carriage, 
the crowd surround it and escort me home ; if I go to the theatre, 
the whole house (crowded to the doors) rises as one man, and the 
timbers ring again. Tou can not imagine what it is. I have five 
great public dinners on hand at this moment, and invitations from 
every town, village, and city in the States." 

We do not think the people of Boston will appreciate the follow- 
ing passage from a letter written during his last visit to the United 
States, to his sister-in-law, Miss Hogarth : "All New England is 
primitive and puritanical. All around and about it is a puddle of 
mixed human mud, with no such quality in it." His opinion on the 
subject of negro suffrage is thus expressed : " The stupendous ab- 
surdity of making him (the negro) a voter glares out of every roll 
of his eye, stretch of his mouth, and bump of his head." He made 
the singular discovery that Mr. Beecher was a "bachelor," but 
"clever and unparsonic." The great man complained that the 
American newspapers called him "Dickens" without the "Mr." 
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We think this was rather complimentary than otherwise ; we do not 
say Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Milton, Mr. Pope, etc. We are delighted 
that Dickens appreciated at least one genuine American institution, 
and this is the way he speaks of it to his friend Fechter, the actor : 
"HI could send you a ' hrandy cock-tail ' hy post I would. It is a 
highly meritorious dram, which I hope to present to you at Gads. 
My landlord made me a ' Rocky Mountain sneezer,' which appeared 
to me to he compounded of all the spirits ever heard of in the world, 
with hitters, lemons, sugar, and snow. You can only make a true 
' sneezer ' when the snow is lying on the ground." 

We do not find in the letters of Charles Dickens the enchanting 
grace and playful humor which distinguish the epistolary style of 
Washington Irving, the sarcastic wit of Byron's letters from Italy, 
or the elaborate political essays which Macaulay addressed to his 
correspondents. Although these letters will add nothing to the 
literary reputation of Dickens, they show him in a very favorable 
light, both as a father and friend. We have already spoken of him 
as a father ; as a friend he was equally admirable. The friends he 
had, and their adoption tried, he grappled to his soul with hooks of 
steel. The friends of his youth remained his friends until they or 
he died. 

We are disappointed that these volumes do not give any infor- 
mation concerning the most unfortunate event in Dickens's life — 
the separation from his wife. Not a word is said upon this subject, 
and his letters which have any reference to it are carefully sup- 
pressed. We have, however, before us a letter written to his confi- 
dential friend and secretary, Arthur Smith, three weeks after the 
separation, which throws some light upon this painful affair. In 
this letter, which is dated May 25, 1858, Dickens said that he and 
his wife had lived unhappily together for many years, that they 
were both in character and temperament wonderfully unsuited to 
each other, that no two persons were ever joined together who had 
greater difficulty in understanding each other or had less in com- 
mon, that for years Mrs. Dickens had been in the habit of saying 
that it would be better for her to go away and live apart, that she 
felt herself unfit for the life she had to lead as his wife. At length 
it was thought better, for the children's sake, to reconstruct the un- 
happy home, and John Forster was empowered to treat with Mark 
Lemon, on the part of Mrs. Dickens, as to the terms of separation. 
Mrs. Dickens " gratefully and thankfully " accepted the terms pro- 
posed to her, which were " as generous as if Mrs. Dickens had been 
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a lady of distinction and Mr. Dickens a man of fortune." We be- 
lieve the real cause of their unhappiness was owing to the fact that, 
while Charles Dickens became a man of distinction and was flattered 
and spoiled by the world, his wife remained the same plain person 
whom he had married years before, neither appreciating his genius 
nor flattering his vanity. 

The " Memoirs of Madame de Remusat " will prove one of the 
most damaging blows the Napoleonic legend has ever received, and, 
coming so soon after the death of the Prince Imperial, it would 
seem as if this book was intended to give a finishing stroke to the 
house of Bonaparte by making its great founder odious and infa- 
mous. The courtiers who were in daily attendance upon Louis 
XTV. at Versailles were so dazzled or dazed by the majestic pres- 
ence of the Grand Monarque that they thought him a man of tall 
stature, but when his coffin was opened during the Reign of Terror, 
and his body dragged out, he was found to have been a little man. 
The courtiers, marshals, and generals who surrounded Napoleon at 
St. Cloud and the Tuileries, dazzled by the splendor of his military 
achievements, believed him to be something above humanity. But 
there was at the imperial Court a quiet, observant woman, who 
was taking notes of what she heard and saw, and the result is not 
at all favorable to the man who for twenty years occupied a larger 
space in the world's history than any other person who ever lived. 
The book is full of details, more lively than delicate, of the private 
life of the imperial court. We are entertained with the rivalry 
between the Bonapartes and the Beauharnais, and the jealousy of 
the sisters of Napoleon toward Josephine and Hortense. The con- 
queror of Europe is described as untruthful, immoral, cruel, and 
utterly selfish. "My policy " was Napoleon's excuse for everything 
he did. By the magic of that "sacramental phrase" he crushed 
one's thoughts, feelings, and even impressions. He declared that 
he was not an ordinary man, and that the laws which governed 
other men were not made for him. Excess of power dazzled and 
intoxicated him ; his own good fortune became a superstition with 
him ; success was his aim, and for many years he rarely missed it. 
He says himself that he did not understand much about the French 
Revolution, but he saw in the idea of equality an opportunity to 
elevate himself, and was attracted by it. He saw the mob march- 
ing upon the Tuileries on the 20th of June, and he said to himself, 
" The ringleaders of this attack will not profit by the Revolution." 

Sprung from a Revolution which proclaimed liberty and equality 
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to all, Napoleon, by his supreme military genius, raised himself to 
the imperial throne and ruled more despotically than Louis XIV. 
"I found the crown of France lying on the ground," said he, " and 
took it up on the point of my sword." It was necessary to dazzle 
the people by a series of astonishing feats, " hence those intermi- 
nable wars," says Madame deRemusat, "whose duration was so all- 
important to him that he always called the peace which he signed a 
' halt.' When he was quiet he let us perceive the reality of our ser- 
vitude ; when our sons marched away to plant our standards on 
the ramparts of all the great cities of Europe, that servitude disap- 
peared." Madame de Remusat gives the following description of 
Napoleon's appearance : " Napoleon is low of stature, and rather 
ill-proportioned ; his bust is too long, and so shortens the rest of 
his figure. He has thin chestnut hair, his eyes are grayish blue, 
and his skin, which was yellow while he was slight, became, in later 
years, a dead white, without any color. His forehead, the setting 
of his eye, the line of his nose" — all that is beautiful, and reminds 
one of an antique medallion. His mouth, which is thin-lipped, be- 
comes agreeable when he laughs ; his teeth are regular. His chin 
is short, and his jaw heavy and square. He has well-formed hands 
and feet ; I mention them particularly, because he thought a good 
deal of them." She goes on to say that, " if it were possible for 
any human being to exist without that portion of our organization 
which makes us desire to love and to be loved, I should say, in his 
creation his heart was left out." Napoleon's views of love are thus 
expressed : " Josephine is always afraid that I shall fall seriously in 
love. Does she not know, then, that I am not made for love ? For 
what is love ? A passion which sets all the universe on one side, 
and on the other the beloved object. I certainly am not of a na- 
ture to give myself up to any such exclusive feeling. What, then, 
do these fancies, into which my affections do not enter, matter to 
her?" These memoirs show how dangerous a successful soldier 
may be to a republic. Napoleon dazzled France out of her liberty 
by a succession of brilliant military achievements. The nation was 
intoxicated by glory, which is the greatest enemy to a republic. 
Success in war enabled Ceesar to change the Roman Republic into 
an empire ; what Caesar did, Napoleon imitated. 

Eugene L. Didieb. 



